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the spell. Beautiful as a cloudless night; with a voice like 
THE RESCUE. the music of a sammer wind ; a mind, whose every thought 

I nap long known my superior to be a brave man and/|| Was pure as heaven; anda smile sweeter than the first blush 
chivalrous officer, but it was only since the assumption of |jof sunlight after the storm, she soon obtained a power over 
my new authority that I had become acquainted with the}/™e which was inexplicable to myself, and such as no one 
thousand gentler, but less apparent qualities of his charac-}/ever possessed before. She was not like the rest of her sex ; 
ter. He was a noble being — firm in danger; fearless of|jher mind seemed of a purer and sweeter nature; and yet 
consequences ; the very soul of honor; kind, generous, and||she had a brilliancy in her conversational moments which 
warm-hearted, he was alike fitted to rule his inferiors, and|jenchanted all. But it was not these I admired. It was not 
win the affections of his equals. He never, however, forgot||her classic brow, and soft, melting blue eye ; it was neither 
a proper reserve toward his subordinates, for he well knew|jber faultless shape nor her rich auburn tresses slumbering in 
that discipline could not be kept up without it. It was only|/gold. It was the gentle sweetness of her manners — the sure 
since the departure of Mr. Jones that he bad waved it in my jindex of a pure and innocent young heart. I never entered 
favor, and then only to its full extent in oar moments of|}her presence without an awe falling upon me, checking my 
privacy. I looked upon him as an elder brother, and he|)asual audacity, and almost chaining me in silence. The 
treated me with equal frankness. Thank God, he is yet|}words I would have uttered died upon my tongue: my breath 
living to read, perchance, this tribute to his kindness. came quick and gaspingly, and I trembled before the being I 

Possessed of an ample fortune, as well by birthright as by |jadored. I could no longer conceal it from myself; I loved 
marriage, he was free to follow his profession or not, without ||Beatrice; loved her with the ardor of a warm and generous 
dread of penury from inaction. But he loved glory more|/heart ; and loved her too in all the holiness of a first passion. 
than ease, and at the breaking out of the war, with a noble/|}I believe that early affection, re-awakening as it did my purer, 
disregard of self, had left a fascinating and devoted wife to}|better nature, was the instrument of my salvation. I resolved 
engage in the service of his country. He was the trae model ||from that moment to be no longer as I had been. 
of a naval officer. With a fine education and an accurate|| “From the day I saw Beatrice, therefore, I was an altered 
knowledge of his profession into every detail, a thorough ac-|jbeing. In her presence I seemed to breathe a holier atmos- 
quaintance with the world, acquired by mingling ith men |jphere, and when away that innocent smile attended me like 
of every nation, and an ease of manner resulting from his/|a guardian angel. We met daily, and at first freely. But 
intercourse with the most refined society —he had yet ajjafier a while an embarrassment came over Beatrice which 
warmth of feeling, which, though in times of high excite-|}puzzled and confounded me. I saw my danger, I feared 
ment it sometimes broke into passion, formed in truth, the |\that my sentiments might not be reciprocated, yet, like the 
sectet of his daring energy and wnconquerable bravery. J:jpvoe wretch, I would not break away from her presence. 
was this which had carried him through so many perils, and|| Meanwhile the winter passed. Our acquaintance was ripen- 
which obtained him a reputation for courage approaching to||ing into intimacy, and I was blinding my eyes more and 
rashness. Noman in the navy could tell of such remarkable|/more, when Vernon announced his determination to return 
achievements. I had heard of most of these already, and||to America in a ship then in port. Beatrice was soon to 
some of them, as my readers know, had happened during||depart, and I might perhaps see her no more, or only as the 
our cruize. But there was an adventure of his early life||bride of another. The thought was madness ; yet I trembled 
which had never yet been told to me, and which I had.casu-||to speak out. 1 was in agony of doubt. Beatrice, too, seemed 
ally heard, surpassing any of them in interest. I had no doubt, ||lately rather to shun my presence ; her eye was ever longest 
therefore, it was this to which he now alluded, and [ wasj|in detecting, and her voice in welcoming me. There were 
constantly on the “ quivive’’ for every syllable he uttered. |jother things in her conduct that puzzled me: but it was all 

“‘When the troubles arose,” he began, as he filled his|| because I could not understand her exquisite delicacy. The 
glass, “ between the French republic and the United States,||fear that a premature declaration might ruin all, withheld 
I was but a bullying youngster in a public school; but no||me; while I dreaded that absence should be even more in- 
sooner did a prospect of a bloody war lead to an increase-of||jurious to my hopes. In these circumstances, tortured by 
our navy, than I was rated, nothing loth, midshipman under|/doubts, uncertain how to act, with a mind little short of 
Commodore Preble; and entering at once into the spirit of||phrenzied, I determined to leave every thing to chance, 
my profession, I soon acquired an enthusiasm for it which|| waited with beating heart some favorable opportunity, and 
neither time, fortune, danger, nor the tenderest ties have|/at last saw Beatrice depart, without daring’to breathe my 
since been ableto subdue. But though a thorough sailor on|/love. As she waved her handkerchief for an adieu, I seemed 
board, I entered like all the rest, into the pleasures ashore. | to awake as from a dream. Had I been able to speak to 
In fact [ was in some danger of becoming a worthless de-/|her at that moment, I would have ventured all in one burn- 
bauchee, or worse than all, a confirmed intemperate, when/||ing avowal of my love. But’ she was gone, and we might 
an event occurred which opened my eyes, saved me from|jnever meet again. Overcome by my feelings, I leaned my 
present disgrace, and perhaps from ultimate ruin. head upon my hand, and wept like a child. 

“The difficulties with France had scarcely been adjusted|| ‘In a few days afterwards we put to sea to resume our 
when the outrages inflicted on our commerce by the Barbary/|station. But I was a changed being. I strove to be gay; I 
powers, induced our government to send a squadron up the||found it impossible. My companions rallied me, but none 
Mediterranean in order to prevent such injuries by nego-||knew my secret. The old Commodore, however, who was 
tiation, or if necessary, by force of arms. We had gone into}|/a father to us all, had been a close friend of Mr. Vernon, had 
one of the neutral ports to provision, and as it was a gay|/met me daily at his house, and suspected, I once or twice 
capital, our days were spent in a continued round of dissi-||thought, my feelings. If so he maintained an inviolable 
pation. One evening, however, I had been persuaded tojjsecresy. 
attend a ball at the ambassador’s, and the first object that|| ‘ We had been out but a few days, when, one morning, 
met my sight on entering the room, was a being so dazzlingly ||amid the dim haze on the eastern horizon, which the rising 
beautiful as instantly to claim my attention. I was lost-in|/sun had not yet dissipated, the delicate tracery of a ship was 
admiration, and hearing that she was an American, sought|/seen with its thousand cobwebed ropes, faintly marked upon 
and obtained an introduction. I had seen many beauties||the fast reddening back ground. She seemed to be either 
before, and always escaped fascination ; but then there was|jan American or English vessel, of an exquisite rig, and 
a charm about Beatrice Vernon I found it vain to resist.||ranning free before the wind. As we drew near she pre- 
From the first moment we met, her witchery began to take|/sented a beautiful spectacle. The delicacy of her hamper; 
hold of me, and every hour I spent with her only increasedjithe fine undulating lines of her hall ; the gracefulness with 


which occasionally she bowed taward us ; and above all, the 
deep glowing tints of the morning sky, as the sun rolled 
majestically upwards from the horizon, bursting from the 
clouds that environed him, and shooting his golden light 
flickering along the billows, formed a scene such as I had 
rarely witnessed. For an instant I gazed on in silent de- 
light ; but at this moment we came suddenly by the wind, 
and I noticed with surprise that a long, felucca looking ves- 
sel was sticking close under her quarter, in such a position 
as to have been hitherto effectually concealed from us. The 
low, rakish appearance of her companion, and the instant 
change in the course of the stranger which followed our 
own, awoke my suspicion at once. I turned to the first 
lieutenant at the very moment the lookout hailed. 

“¢ A sail on the quarter of the stranger.’ 

“«<¢ Was she going free or in company ?’ shouted the offi- 
cer; for by this time the manceuvre of the stranger had 
again hidden the felucca on her opposite quarter. 

“«¢ She seemed like a tender, sir —’ 

“««Did you see her, Mr. Drew?’ he said, perceiving my 
anxiety to speak. 

“© <¢ Ves, sir, —and I think her an Algerine.’ 

“<Indeed! and you're right,’ said he, adopting my sus- 
picion ; and then lifting his voice, he shouted, energetically, 
‘ Boatswain, pipe all hands to crowd sail after the stranger.’ 

‘In a few moments the silence of our deck was broken by 
the rapid tread of the crew; the sails. were loosened, and 
before five minutes every rag of canvass was bellying in the 
wind, and we were rapidly and steadily approaching the 
suspicious stfanger, with the velocity that made us hope we 
should soon overtake her. In this, however, we were disap- 
pointed. No sooner did she perccive-our inteations, than, 
throwing off all disguise, she went away dead before us, 
crowding on every rag of canvass to her trucks, while the 
felucca on her hither quarter, hauling up between us and 
her consort, daringly fired a gun as we set our ensign, and 
run up in defiance the Barbary flag. This insult roused 
every man on board, until nothing was heard but wishes to 
overtake the pirates. The consciousness, moreover, that the 
stranger was her prize; that in all likelihood she was an 
American, and that her whole crew would be condemned to 
the worst of slaveries, inflamed us with the most enthusiastic 
desire to avenge their wrongs, and chastise the arrogant 
Algerine. The men gathered forward in groups, scruti- 
nizing the foe, or conversing with eager gestures@umahile 
many a compressed lip, and muttered execration, told the 
indignation burning in their bosoms. 

“Our noble ship seemed to partake of their honest warmth, 
dashing along as gallantly as a courser to the death, and 
scattering the spray in showers over her forecastle. In less 
than half an hour we had gained so much upon the felucca, 
that a shot from oar bow gun brought her huge lateen sail 
to the deck; and availing ourselves of our good fortune, we 
came up hand over hand, pouring in a broadside amid deaf. 
ening huzzas, and rounding across her bows swept her deck 
with a storm of grape, that left scarcely a man alive at his 
station. Still, however, she kept her ensign doggedly flying. 
It Was only when we had riddled her sides with another dis- 
charge, and she was obviously sinking, that her commander 


jconsented to haul down his flag. How was I astonished, 


when I mounted her as boarding officer, to see in advance 
of the pirates, hastily released, to officiate as interpreter, the 
gentlemanly captain of the ship in which Beatrice had sailed. 
The truth flashed like lightning upon me. Good God! and 
was she in the hands of lawless pirates. I shuddered at 
the thought: a sickness came over me instantly ; I reeled, 
would have fallen, and staggered against the mast; I rapidly 
interrogated the captain, learned to my horror that Beatrice 
and her family were in the other vessel, and turning my 
eyes in that direction found, that in our eagerness to over- 
haul the felucca, we had totally neglected the captured ship, 
so that, taking advantage of our carelessness, she had edged 





“Ment; and before the pursuit had been continued an hour, 
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enw help from the insults of some brutal barbarian, I felt as if [ 


to windward, and was already at hopeless distance. Years|/ever, nothing of consequence had been shot away ; but afte: 
have passed away since then; but the emotions of that mo-|/some fifteen minutes firing, a wild huzza rang through thej/could have dared even hell itself in her rescue ; and cheering 
ment are still fresh in my memory. A despair bordering]||frigate as the maintopmast of the chase went crackling over||my men frantically on, I clutched my sword, and prayed 
on madness took possession of me,—giving a vigor and||the side, with it the royal sky sail, and a web of hamper,|/fervently that I might not be too late. Suddenly, however, I 
energy to my faculties they had never felt before. J saw all that, clinging to the other rigging, dragged a wreck beside|| heard a piercing shriek : it was a voice that even in its agony 
depended upon haste, and aware that the felucca was already |jher, and brought her at once sharp around with her stern at||{ knew, and starting wildly up in the stern sheets, I beheld 
sinking, instantly harried our prisoners out of her, sprang /||right angles with our broadside. a sight, which for a moment crashed all hope in my bosom, 
into my boat, pulled wildly back to the frigate, rashed up|] “‘ Pour it in, my lads—we have her now—rake her fore|/ “ We were yet some distance from the dismantled ship, 
to the commodore, and without pausing to breathe, informed ||and aft,’ shouted the Commodore, on the instant springing || when its conquerors foresaw that if we reached them, our 
him of what I had heard, concluded, by invoking him for||on a gunto reconnoitre the chase. Our brave fellows needed||overpowering numbers would put an end to all successful 
the love of God, to rescue our countrymen. But the gray||no incentive. From the stern to the bow, along the whole|/ resistance. 
haired veteran needed no incentive. Snatching the trampet||deck, the fiery torrent burst forth, making the old hull shiver|} ‘‘ Their only hope, therefore, was in flight, as they could yet 
in his handy he thundered out, before my appeal had been|}to her kelson ; —and when the thick smoke had curled away,||insure a fair stari, the shore was little more than a mile and 
half finished, ; we saw the ill-fated chase with nothing standing but a frag-//a half distant, desperation would add sinews to their arms, 
«¢ All hands make sail—shake out every thing alow and|/ment of her foremast, rolling a wreck upon the waters. Yet|/and at least they would possess near as many advantages 
aloft; heartily ; quarter-master, up with her a point or two.’ ||her obstinate captors, though their ensign had been shot|/for a combat, as if they should remain on board. By this 
“* Ay, ay, sir,’ growled the old sea dog, as the gallant frig-||away, hoisted another on a temporary staff, defying us to|| means too, they would secure the richest of the booty. But 
ate danced to windward. the last. We were now, however, confident of success, as||though unwilling to incommode themselves with prisoners, 
“ «By the God that is above as, I would give much that||it was impossible for them to escape. Our only concern||the extreme loveliness of Beatrice, made her a prize too valu- 
this had not happened,’ said the veteran feelingly, ‘poor||was, lest they should take vengeance on their captives, and|/able to be lost—and her wild heart-broken shrieks, as they 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon—and then little Beatrice, — but how||in the recklessness of desperate men, immolate themselves||tore her from her parents, were the sounds which arrested 
do we go?’ he continued, as we dashed up towards the|/sconer than surrender. Such deeds they had been known||my attention. I saw it all at a glance. My blood bviled 
stranger with the renewed velocity, ‘ heave the log.’ to do, and we trembled momentarily lest the chase should/|| like lava as I gazed, and I felt as if I could have dared heaven 
“The answer was expected, breathless; for all could see|/blow up. No sooner, therefore, had we gained a convenient|/and earth in her behalf. Thundering to my brave fellows to 
that the chase was making desperate exertions to escape. distance from the foe, than the Commodore ordered the fri-|| pull like madmen, I shouted to my consort what I beheld, 
“*Ten knots an hour,’ answered the master, as he hauled||gate to be hove to, and turning to the crowd of officers on||and scarcely waiting for the expected order, dashed around 
in the line. the quarter deck, exclaimed : the stern of the deserted wreck, at the same instant that the 
“¢ This will never do!’ “ ¢Now, gentlemen, the time has come for warm work.|/second lieutenant shot swiftly across her bow. 
«The chase makes as much, sir,’ said the lieutenant, in||Much as I wish, if possible, to rescue our fellow countrymen,|| “ ‘Oh, my child—my child —for the love of heaven save 
reply. a proper regard to the lives of my crew will not sustain a|/my child,’ shrieked the agonized mother, as we whirled past 
«“¢ Loose out the mainsail—man the sheets,’ thundered|/nearer approach of the frigate. But,’ he continued, noticing||the quarter. 
the eager commodore. the disappointment on every countenance, ‘God forbid I|| ‘ ‘Quicker—quicker!’ I shouted, rising and cheering 
‘¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ was the no less eager answer. should desert a fellow creature in his distress. We musit|}on my men,—‘a purse of gold, if you overtake the fugi- 
“¢Haulaft!’ shouted the veteran ; and the enormous sail, ||rescue the prisoners, but it must be done with our boats, and/| tives—give way — give way !’ 
spreading with a jerk to the wind, urged us forward with|/by volunteers. They who are willing to peril their lives,|/ ‘And they did give way. J have seen men pulling for their 
re-doubled speed. He paused but an instant, and then again|/shall have God speed, and all the aid an old man can give||lives from the battery, when the iron tempest fell around 
demanded — them. I need not tell you, gentlemen, it is a service of life||them like hail, but I never saw men before or since, in dan- 
«« ¢ What does she make ?’ and death: you attack pirates, desperate from defeat, and|/ ger, battle or death, pull as did that noble crew. Their oars 
«“ «Twelve knots, sir.’ ferocious as tigers. They may only wait for you to board||seemed as though they would snap in their hands, and the 
““¢ A point more, quarter-master !’ them, in order to fire their magazine. Think well of it, —|/old barge trembling like palsied age at every jerk they gave 
“¢ Ay, ay, sir!? and now for volunteers.’ her. Eager as they were to behold their foe, they never 
«« We are nearing her now, I think !’ “He ceased. There was a death-like pause of an instant ;/|looked around, but steadily gazed astern, bent to their task, 
“ «Rapidly, sir!’ . but it was only the deep silence of awe. In a minute every|/and drove on like a hurricane. We now were, despite the 
“«Then keep her to it—and now, gentlemen, make up|/officer had volunteered. exertions of the fugitives, rapidly approaching them, and 
your minds for warm work. Away up here where that haze|} ‘Just like you, my gallant friends,’ said the old man ;|/their only hope was in reaching a narrow inlet almost dead 
hangs on the horizon, is the coast of Africa; and I know|/‘ but I cannot risk too many of you. Sommers,’ he con-||ahead, that opened between the rocks which guarded the 
enough of these rascals to predict, that unless we overtake ||tinued, turning to his second lieutenant, ‘you may take the|/coast, affording them a chance for a defensive position. To 
them before they reach it, they will fly to their boats, carry |/first boat —and — and —’ trust to my companions would be useless, for we had left 
off their prize, and plunge our fellow countrymen into lin-|| “ ‘For Heaven’s sake,’ said I, unable to restrain myself,||them some rods behind, on the other quarter of the boat, and 
gering slavery.’ ‘have I not hope—’ their utmost exertions would not be able to bring them up in 
“ As he spoke, turning momentarily away, he took his soli-|| ‘Yes, Mr. Drew, you have the best right—’ said the/|time for the struggle. 
tary station on the weather quarter. captain, mournfully ; ‘take the second boat, get your crew,|| . ‘As it wasa much larger boat, my force was greatly inferior 
“The prediction of the aged Commodore doubtless inflamed ||and now God be with you.’ to that of our enemy—but there was a fire in the eyes and 
our impatience. Not a man on board but in the progress of|} “It took but a moment to obtain our volunteers, the boats||and a determination on the brows of my gallant fellows, 
which did not suffer me to hesitate a moment. I felt I was 


the chase became wrought up to the highest pitch of excite-|| were manned with inconceivable rapidity, we pushed from 
the frigate’s side amid a roar of cheers, and while an utter||myself a match, in the present state of excitement, for any 
three of the barbarians. Not a moment was to be lost. 


silence was maintained, our gallant crew bent to their oars, 
and we were urged through the water with the velocity of a|| Dreading lest we should open a fire of musketry upon them, 
falcon. The few moments of deep suspense ensuing before||the fellow in the stern sheet of the fugitives had placed the 
we reached the chase, were spent in hasty observation of our||insensible form of Beatrice in such a way as almost com- 
relative positions. | pletely to shield himself and his crew. They were within a 
“The dismantled ship was lying nearly broadside on the||few strokes of the inlet —if they gained it, they could make 
shore, and not more than a mile and a half from the coast.//it good against ten times our number ; a desperate effurt was 
At the distance. of a few hundred yards from the land a ledge||to be made, or all would be in vain. Seizing a loaded mus- 
of rocks ran parallel with the continent, serving as a wall//ket, 1 pointed it towards the Turk at the bow oar, but my 
for the breakers to shiver upon, and affording a secure re-||purpose was anticipated by the wretch behind, and I saw I 
treat within from their power. The land behind was unu-}/could not fire without being the murderer of Beatrice. I 
sually bold, rising into high, undulating, craggy bluffs. It}}took it from my shoulder with a half-muttered execration. 
seemed, however, totally deserted; without either houses or|| A desperation came over me: I resolved to venture all upon 
other sign of inhabitants; and presenting all the wild andj|the cast. Again I lifted my musket ; again J dropped it in 
savage grandeur of an African coast. The whole scene||despair. A taunting shout broke from the villain, for the 
around was animating in a high degree. Behind, to the left,||bow was already within a few fathoms of the inlet, shooting 
the frigate was falling off again before the wind, her tall||like an arrow directly into its mouth. Self-preservation 
threw him an instant off his guard, and gave me the oppor- 


masts, fine tracery, and exquisite mould fully showing gal- 
tunity for which I had so ardently wished. The head of the 


lantly against the morning sun. A few rods ahead the other 
boat. was speeding swiftly along, rising on the seas with aj|jforemost Turk was for a moment exposed. In that moment 
[ was as cool, ay! cooler than I am now. My hand was 


graceful, gentle heave, while still further in the van, the 
shapeless wreck rolled heavily about, her ensign streaming||\ike iron, as rapidly changing the direction of my piece, I 
glanced along its glittering tube. I pulled the trigger, a 


from the stern, but without a single being visible on board, 
or any sign that her late conquerors remained to await our|| {lame leaped from the muzzle, and the oarsman, springing 
from his seat, fell dead across the thwart. In the same in- 


attack. This utter desertion boded no good to us, and would 
me momentarily more and more. As they grew warm in|/at any other time have cooled our ardor. But when I re-|/<tant the boat, losing his aid, fell off a little, missed the inlet, 
jammed in the rocks, and I remember a wild huzza, a mo- 


their work, the balls told with unerring certainty, splintering || flected upon the danger to which Beatrice was exposed, when 
a spar, or perforating a sail at every discharge. Suill, how-''I remembered that even now she might be calling vainly for’ mentary flashing of fire-arms, a crossing of blades in deadly 
























































































officers, landsmen, and weather-stained veterans vied with 
each other in the intensity of their feelings. It was still un- 
certain whether we should overtake the chase before she 
reached the coast; for though our velocity was almost in- 
credible, it but little exceeded that of our opponent. She 
was, beside, already dangerously near to the land, and be- 
fore we could hope to board her, would be ashore. What 
were my feelings during these moments of suspense? Words 
cannot describe, nor imagination picture them. Hope and 
fear altenated rapidly in my bosom—a thousand terrible 
surmises followed each other in rapid succession. Now I 
trembled lest our approach should inflame the captors into 
desperation, and she I loved so deeply, become the victim of 
their rage, and I shuddered as I saw how slowly we gained 
on them, and that in all human probability, it would be in 
vain to hope for a rescue. These conflicting emotions, lace- 
rating my bosom with anguish, presented a hopeless pros- 
pect upon either hand. But we were now approaching 
within range of shot, and at once a brisk and well-aimed fire 
was opened on the chase. My own feelings seemed to have 
taken possession of the crew; and not a shot but was sent 
with the precision of a rifle ball. They burned to release 
their countrymen from a bondage worse than death. They 
knew, besides, that all depended upon disabling the foe; and 
their efforts consequently displayed a skill that astonished 
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i These were the statements and facts relied on by the par- 


strife, a fierce, wild struggle above the body of Beatrice, and/|/upon this bundle of treasure, and the wish of the present 
a thrill of almost delirious joy, as the last fugitive leaped | possessor, that it should fall once more into the hands of its|/ties in relation to their claims. upon the deposite. The mat- 
into the water, and I clasped the cold inanimate, bat breath-/| legitimate master. ter continued to be a subject of wonder, investigation, and 
ing girl to my bosom. God knows how gratified I was)| The fifth edition had appeared for some days, and the so-|/controversy for some months, but nothing appeared to clear 
that we had come in time. A life-time shall never efface||licitor, to whose management the affair was entrusted, was|/up the mystery. The proof adduced by the bankers, of the 
that moment from my memory. on the point of advising his client, that nothing more was to|/identity of the notes, and the times and manner of their com- 
“ The ardor of our men, however, had carried them along|)be done except to enjoy his good fortune; when a claimant|/ing into the bank, was abundant and irresistible ; and equally 
the rocks in pursuit of the enemy, and for a moment I found | appeared, as it were, at the eleventh hour. He announced ¥ was the evidence as to the time of their appearance in 
myself alone with Beatrice. She opened her eyes, and per-|| himself as one of the partners of an extensive banking estab-||London. The dispute was at length compromised; the 
ceiving who it was that preserved her, timidly gazed into//lishment in Yorkshire; and requested an interview with the lfinder consented to give up his claim, upon condition that 
my face with a look that might have saved a lost spirit, it/|advertiser. This was, of course, granted at once; and the|/the bankers should pay certain sums to certain specified 
was so tender, so grateful, and yet so delicately chaste. A/|/two gentlemen with their respective solicitors met at the hour /||charities ; but the puzzle remains to this day as perplexing 
and perfect as ever. 


gleam of hope shot through my mind. I could refrain no and place appointed. 
longer. The pent-up emotions of my heart broke all con-/| The preliminaries were soon adjusted ; that is, taking the 


trol, and the torrent of wild incoherent words rushed forth. || fact into consideration, that two lawyers had gotten their fin- 
She made no answer, but her head rested heavily on my|/ gers into the pie ; the next step was for the claimant to make 
bosom. TI pressed her hand; she did not withdraw it. It|/ known the grounds of his belief, that the money belonged to 
was scarcely a moment, and yet how delicious! Years were||his house. In the first place he gave the amount; and it 
compressed into that one instant; it contained the bliss of|/ was admitted that he was correct in his description so far ; 
As she lay upon my breast, I impressed my|/the notes were of the value of eight thousand pounds. But 
beyond this, his tale was abundant in difficulties. The notes 
were of various banks and denominations, and had been paid 
uttered no vow; she did not speak ; but that silence, deep,||to his house on the third day of May, as he knew, not only 
holy, thrilling, was more eloquent than words. I felt from|)from the books of the concera, but from a private memoran- 
that moment that Beatrice was mine. dum made at the time by one of the partners ; for some par- 
“ All this, however, had passed like lightning, and long||ticular reason, which he either did not explain, or the writer 
before the other boat came up, Beatrice had resumed her|| has forgotten, they had not been thrown into circulation im- 
usual, almost distant demeanor. But I felt no doubt. Her|| mediately, as was the general custom of the house ; but had 
heart was mine. That thought alone made me almost think|| been deposited with some other papers of value, in an iron 
the barren rocks a heaven. chest of which only the partners had keys, and this chest was 
«‘ But why protract it? We returned to the wreck, took off || locked up in a vault, to which none of the clerks had access. 
the family of Beatrice, and regained the frigate. The ship|| The loss of the money had not been discovered until the day 
was inspected, found to be little hulled, jury masts were|| previous to that on which he had started for London, and he 
rigged out, she was carried into port with us to refit. was utterly unable to conjecture how, or by whom, it had 
“The night after we landed I enjoyed an interview alone|| been taken away. 
with Beatrice; and won again from the blushing girl a con-|| This wasall the account the banker could give of the mat- 
fession of love. It was arich moment. She acknowledged,|| ter; neither the iron chest nor the vault gave the least evi- 
her low voice trembling as she did, that she had loved’ me all/| dence of having been forced ; the keys had never been out 
along, but that my conduct had deceived her into the belief| of the possession of some one of the partners: and nothing 
that it was unrequited. She resolved at once to conquer it,||else appeared to have been taken. The notes had been 
and avoided my presence as much as possible. Still, at|| received from various persons, and he had not yet been 
times, she fancied she might be mistaken; and for a few | able ‘to ascertain any particulars by which they could be 





































































For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE LOVED, THE BEAUTIFUL, THE LOST. 


Tuey come to me again, in dreams 
And visions of the night, 

The loved, the beautiful, the lost, 

an existence. Arrayed in garbs of light. , 

first kiss upon her brow. Her cheek was crimsoned like 


fire, but she only lifted her eyes chidingly to mine. She 


They come to me again, and sit 
Around my lonesome hearth, 

And bring the angel smiles they wore 
When dwellers on the earth, 












They come again from ocean’s wave, 
From Afric’s burning sand ; 

From the green shadowy nooks where rest 
‘That cherished household band, 


They come again in youth’s fresh bloom, 
Its dew on each fair brow, 

With loving eyes and golden locks, 
Bright as the sunlight now. 


They come again —eacb silvery voice 
Once more I seem to hear ; 

Their joyous tones, and winsome laugh, 
So haunt my long-sealed ear. 


And oft.at eve, when closing flowers 

~ Denote the hour of prayer, 

I seek my crumbling household shrine, 
To meet my lost ones there. 


The frosts of age have silvered o’er 
The blighted parent stem ; 

Its blossoms may return no mote — 
The tree must follow them. 


days before they sailed, my conduct seemed to prove it. But} identified, farther than that the receiving clerk of the bank- 
then my silence, and cold, formal parting. She had vainly |ing house remembered one of them to have been a bill of the They couse tn beaaty once agein, 
P | Before my grief-dimmed eye, . 
endeavored to overcome her passion, when they were cap-|| Bank of England for five hundred pounds, and to haye had With stainless plu Gad patter tyre,” 
> ? 
And songs of Victory. 


tured by the Algerines; she was torn shrieking from her|| upon it a Jarge spot of red ink, The other’partners were 
parents, and awoke from her insensibility to.find that I had) now engaged in making inquiries, by which they hoped to 
rescued her. The joyous surprise of that moment threw off | be able, in the course of a few days, to identify at = some 
all disguise, and my ardent declaration removed all necessity || of the others. 
for it. But you know the rest. We parted as betrothed.|| At this stage of the proceeding, it was suggested by Mr. 
She returned to America, whither J followed her at the end of|| Johnson—if that was his name—th@ Solicitor, that one of 
our cruize, and enjoyed the happiest days in calling her bride.’’|| the officers of the Bank of England, in which the money had 
ae Sere been deposited by the finder, for safe keeping, should be re- 
quested to attend : and it the course of three-quarters’of an 
A REMARKABLE FACT. hour, he made his appearance. Inmreply to a question fro 
sg se veo elect easathr ahene ang ‘the solicitor, the banker again. stated that the bills were re- 
recta a caeieelianiad have been induced to insert it. It may, ceived by his house be: | the third of May, ed about eleven 
induce some of our readers to rack their brains, and if possible to o’clock in the morning ; his dese of the five bundred 
pound note was admitted to be ,» bat gentleman 


discover some plausible method of accounting for this wonderful! 
occurrence.] from the bank produced a minute from his.book of entries, 


In the spring of the year 1803, a notice appeared in several by which it appeared that it was on the third day of May, 
London papers, to the effect that the advertiser had found a three o’clock in thé afternoon, that the notes were placed in 
large sum of money in bank notes, and that the owner might! his hands; and it was proved that the first notice of the 
recover them by establishing his claim to the satisfaction of) finding, had been published on the morning of the fourth; if 
a certain Mr. Johnson or Mr. Smith, a solicitor, whose place’ the notes were those alluded to by the Yorkshire gentleman, 
of abode was designated. The advertisement continued to} they must have been taken from his bank and conveyed to 
appear for several days in succession; it was then with-|| London, a distance of more than two hundred miles, in less 
drawn, but in the course of a few days, reappeared, with a than four hours, a performance of which all admitted the 
slight change in its terms, just sufficiently to indicate, that'| utter impossibility. 
the purpose for which it had originally been made public was|| At a subsequent day, another partner arrived in town, 
not yet accomplished. This second edition in like manner'| having succeeded in ascertaining the sums and descriptions 
continued for some time to excite the speculation, the wishes | of several of the lost notes; his memorandum was compared 


and the envy of numerous readers, and was in its turn fol-|| with the bills deposited in the bank, and found to agree; but 
his testimony, as to the time of the receipt of the money, vl 


They hover round my lonely couch, 
And point to their bright home. 
My loved,*my beautiful, my lust, 
To dwell with you I come! L. A. D. 
Columbus, Miss. 


PETRIFIED BUFFALO. 
Tuts extraodinary curiosity was discovered about two years 
since, by a party of trappers, belonging to Capt. Reat’s com- 
pany, lying on the side of one of the beaver dams of the Rio 
Grande of the north, (a stream emptying itself into the Gulf 
of California,) whose waters it is said possess the petrifying 
ualities, in an eminent degree, its shores abounding in speci- 
mens of animal and vegetable productions in a petrified state 
he petrified buffalo is described by those who have seen it, 
to be as perfect in its petrification as when living, with the 
-xception of a hole in one of its sides, about four inches in 
iameter, around which the hair has been worn off, probably 
by the friction of the water, in which it must have laid for 
es past, to have produced such a phenomenon. The hair 
on the hump of the shoulders, neck, forehead and tail, though 
converted into almo&t a smooth surface, may be easily dis- 
cerned. The horns, eyes, nostrils, mouth and legs, are as 
perfect in the stone as in their pristine state. 

The country in which this rare specimen was found is in- 
habited by the Esteaux, a roving tribe of savages, who sub- 
sist, a great portion of their lives, on insects, snakes, toads, 
roots, &c. This tribe being particularly hostile to the whites, 
renders the acquistion of this curiosity not a little hazardous ; 
notwithstanding this and many other diffculties to be sur- 
mounted, such as distance, expense, &c., Capt. Charles Rent 
contemplates bringing it to the United States with him during 
the ensuing autumn. 







lowed by a third, a fourth, and a fifth, the latter of which| 
bore date about two months after the first. In the mean'|| responded precisely with that of the firstcomer. He declared 


time the circumstance had been quoted and commented upon || that it was very strange, but there was no contending against 
by every newspaper in the kingdom ; the sporting weeklies!| the fact that the notes were in the custody of the Bank of 
were made the proclaimers of several bets touching the sum,|} England within four hours from the time at which, if the 
the name of the finder, and the probabilities of an owner|| same, they undoubtedly were in Yorkshire. The finder al- 
appearing to claim the lost mammon; and even the maga-)|leged that he had picked them up in St. James’ Park, that 
zines had something to say of the very remarkable fact, that||they were done up in a paper, and tied with a piece of red|| “ Pur out your tongue a little further,” said a physician 
any amount of bank notes should go begging so long for a| tape ; and that he had, immediately on discovering the con-||to a female patient ; “a little farther, ma’am, if you please ; 

tents of the parcel to be so valuable, taken a cab and pro-|/a little further still.” — “ Why, Doctor, do you think there is 


proprietor. {[t will be understood, therefore, that greater pub- 
licity could not be given to any event, than was bestowed!iceeded at once to the bank. ‘no end to a woman’s tongue?” cried the fair invalid. 
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THE ROSE, 





“ Therefore, with thy soft breath come floating by 
A thousand images of love and grief, 
Dreams filled with tokens of mortality, 
Deep thoughts of all things beautiful and brief,”” — Hemans. 





I cove the rose, I love the rose — 
It is my favorite flower ; 

I wear it when my heart is sad, 
And in the festal hour. 

I’ve plucked it from the grassy graves, 

@ And bound it in my hair, 

And smiled that life and death should meet, 

And form a thing so fair. 


I love the rose, and when athild 
‘The merriest I ween, 

I used to wreathe its blushing buds, 
And play the tiny queen. 

I love its light, | love its breath, 
And in the balmy spring 

There’s scarce an hour | do not look 
Upon the blessed thing. 


[ love the rose, but oh, sweet friend, 
Think you my heart would own 

So strong a spell as this | weave 
For beauty’s sake alone ? 

Ah, no, the source of beauty dwells 
For ever in the soul, 

And when the hidden fount is touched, 
Its gushing waters roll. 


Tis this, the flood of swelling thoughts, 
Of memories woke again, 

Which makes the queenly thing so dear, 
From spring to summer’s wane. 

It was my mother’s favorite flower, 
The rose of bridal bloom — 

It was my mother’s favorite flower, 
And she is in the tomb. 


And so my tears do often fall, 
When looking on its light ; 

°Tis strange how sorrow can be wove 
With things so fair and bright ; 

How flowers may wear the hue of death, 
How music may grow sad, 

And all may wring the heart with grief, 
Which once had made it glad. 


A mother’s love —T was but young, 
When this was lost to me, 

And on the world my bright hopes flung, 
Nor dreamt how dark *t would be — 
And now my heart bath proved it false, 

I turn with longings vain, 
To one whose breast mine aching head 
May pillow ne’er again. 


SS ae ee 
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There’s not a trifling thing she loved, 
But what to me is dear — 

Familiar tones, a took, a smile, 
Are answered by a tear. 

It is for this [ love the rose, 
And wreathe it in my hair, 

And ‘mid the hours of festal glee, 
Or grief, *tis ever there. 


Natchitoches, La., July, 1840. 





FLORENCE. 


THE STORMING OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 


Tue morning of the 31st broke heavily, a thick fog hid, 
every object, and the besiegers’ batteries could not open’ 
until eight o’clock. From that hour a constant shower of 
heavy missiles was poured upon the besieged until eleven, 
when Robinson’s brigade, getting out through the trenches, | 
passed through the openings in the sea-wall, and was launched 
bodily against the breaches. While the héad of the column 
was still gathering on the strand about thirty yards from the 
salient angle of the horn-work, twelve men, commanded by 


a sergeant, whose heroic death has not sufficed to preserve!) 


his name, running violently forward, leaped upon the covered. 
way, with intent to cut the sausage of the enemy’s mines.! 


The French, startled by the sudden assault, fired the train| 
prematurely, and though the sergeant and his brave follow.) 


ers were all destroyed, and the high sea-wall was thrown!| 


with a dreadful crash upon the head of the advancing col- 
umn, no more than forty men were crushed by the ruins, 
and the rush of the troops was scarcely checked. The for- 
lorn hope had alseady passed beyond the play of the mine, 
and now speeded along the strand, amidst a shower of grape 
and shells, the leader, Lieutenant Macguire, of the 4th regi- 
ment, conspicuous from his long white plume, his fine fig- 
ure, and his swiftness, bounded far ahead of his men in all 
the pride of youthful strength and courage, but at the foot 


lof the great breach he fell dead, and the stormers wen 


|| why they had been brought there, if they were not to lead 


sweeping like a dark surge over his body; many died, how 
ever, with him, and the trickling of wounded men to the 
rear was incessant. 

This time there was a broad strand left by the retreating 
tide, and the sun had dried the rocks, yet they disturbed the 
order and closeness of the formation; the distance to the 
main breach was still nearly two hundred yards, and the 
French, seeing the first mass of assailants pass the horn- 
|work regardless of its broken bastion, immediately aban- 
jdoned the front, and crowding on the river face of that work, 
poured their musketry into the flank of the second column as 
it rushed along a few yards below them; but the soldiers 
) still ranning forward towards the beach, returned this fire 
| without slackening their speed. The batteries of the Monte 
Orgullo and the St. Elmo now sent their showers of shot and 
|shells, the two pieces on the cavalier swept the face of the 
‘breach in the bastion of St. John, and the four-pounder in 
the horn-work being suddenly mounted on the broken \as- 
‘tion, poured grape-shot into their rear. 
| Thus scourged with fire from all sides, the stormers, their 
array broken alike by the shot and by the rocks they passed 
over, reached their destinations, and the head of the first 
column gained the top of the great breach; but the unex- 
pected gulf below could only be passed at a few places 
where meagre parcels of the burned houses were still attach- 
ed to the rampart, and the deadly clatter of the French mus- 
quets, from the loup-holed wall beyond, soon strewed the nar- 
row crest of the ruins with the dead. . In vain the following 
multitude covered the ascent, seeking an entrance at every 
part; to advance was impossible, and the mass of assailants, 
slowly sinking downwards, remained stubborn and immova- 
ble on the lower part of the breach. Here they were cov- 
ered from the musketry in front, but from several isvlated 
points, especially the tower of Las Hornos, under which the 
great mine was placed, the French still smote them with 
small arms, and the artillery from Monte Orgullo poured 
shells and grape without intermission. 

Such was the state of affairs at the great breach, and at 
the half bastion of St. Joho it was even worse. The access 
to the top of the high curtain being quite practicable, the 
efforts to force a way were more persevering and constant, 
and the slaughter was in proportion ; for the traverse on the 
flank, cutting it off from the cavalier, was defended by French 
grenadiers who would not yield; the two pieces on the cava- 
lier itself swept along the front face of the opening, and the 
four-pounder and the muasketry from the horn-work, swept 
in like manner along the river face. In the midst of this) 
destruction some sappers and a working party attached to| 
the assaulting columns endeavored to form a lodgment, but} 
no artificial materials had been provided, and most of the! 
laborers were killed before they could raiSe the loose rocky, 
fragments into a cover. 

During this time the besiegers’ artillery kept up a constant 
counter-fire, which killed many of the French, and the reserve 
brigades of the fifth division were pushed on by degrees to, 
feed the attack, antil thedeft wing of the ninth regiment only| 
remained in the trenches. “The volunteers also, who had been 
with difficulty restrained in the trenches, “calling out to know, 
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the assault,” these men, whose presence had given such) 
offence to general Leith that he would have kept them alto-) 
}gether from the assault, being now let loose, went like a 
whirlwind to the breaches, and again the crowded masses|| 
‘swarmed up the face of the ruins, but reaching the crest line | 
they came down like a falling wall; crowd after crowd were | 
seen to mount, to totter, and to sink, the deadly French fire || 
was unabated, the smoke floated away, and the crest of the 
breach bore no living man. 

Sir Thomas Graham, standing on the nearest of the Chofre | 
batteries, beheld this frightful destruction with a stern reso- | 
Jutiun to win at any cost; and he was a man to have put 
himself at the head of the last company, and died sword in 
‘hand upon the breach rather than sustain a second defeat, | 
but neither his confidence nor his resources were yet ex-|| 
hausted. He directed an attempt to be made on the horn-, 
work, and turned all the Chofre batteries, and one on the | 
Isthmus, that is to say, the concentrated fire of filly heavy 
pieces, upon the high curtain. The shot ranged over the 
heads of the troops who were now gathered at the foot of | 
the breach, and the stream of missiles thus poured along the | 
upper surface of the high curtain broke down the traverses, 
and in its fearful course shattering all things, strewed the | 
rampart with the mangled limbs of the defenders. When" 
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this fight of bullets first swept over the heads of the soldiers, 
a cry arose, from some inexperienced people, “to retire, be- 
cause the batteries were firing on the stormers;” but the 
veterans of the light division, under Hant, being at that point, 
were not to be so disturbed, and in the very heat and fury of 
the cannonade, effected a solid lodgment in some ruins of 
houses actually within the rampart on the right of the great 
breach. 

For half an hour this horrid tenypest smote upon the works 
and the houses behind, and then suddenly ceasing, the small 
clatter of the French musquets shewed that the assailants 
were again in activity; and at the same time the thirteenth 
Portuguese regiment, led by Major Snodgrass, and followed 
by a detachment of the twenty-fourth, under Colonel Macbean, 
entered the river from the Chofres. The ford was deep, the 
water rose above the waist, and when the soldiers reached 
the middle of the stream, which was two hundred yards wide, 
a heavy gun strack on the head of the column with a shower 
of grape; the havoc was fearful, but the survivors closed 
and moved on. A second discharge from the same piece 
tore the ranks from front to rear, sull the regiment moved 
on, and amidst a confused fire of musketry from the ram- 
parts, and of artillery from St. Elmo, from the castle, and 
from the Mirador, landed on the left bank and rushed against 
the third breach. Macbean’s men, who had followed with 
equal bravery, then reinforced the great breach, about eighty 
yards to the left of the other, although the line of ruins seemed 
to extend the whole way. The fighting now became fierce 
and obstinate again at all the breaches, but the Freneh mus- 
ketry still rolled with deadly effect, the heaps of slain in- 
creased, and once more the great mass of stormers sunk to 
the foot of the ruins, unable to win; the living sheltered 
themselves as they could, but the dead and wounded lay so 
thickly, that hardly could it be judged whether the hart or 
unhurt were most numerous. 

It was now evident that the assault must fail unless some 
accident intervened, for the tide was rising, the reserves all 
engaged, and no greater effort could be expected from men 
whose courage had been already pushed to the verge of mad- 
ness. In this crisis fortune interfered. A number of pow- 
der barrels, live shells, and combustible materials which the 
French had accumulated behind the traverses for their de- 
fence, caught fire, a bright consuming flame wrapped the 
whole of the high curtain, a succession of loud explosions 
were heard, hundreds of the French grenadiers were destroy- 
ed, the rest were thrown into confusion, and while the ram- 
parts were still involved in suffocating eddies of smoke, the 
British soldiers broke in at the first traverse. The defend- 
ers, bewildered by this terrible disaster, yielded for a moment, 
yet soon rallied, and a close desperate struggle took place 
along the summit of the high curtain, but the fury of the 
stormers, whose nuinber increased every moment, could not 
be stemmed. The French colors on the cavalier were torn 
away by Lieutenant Gethin of the eleventh regiment. The 
horn-work and the land front below the curtain, and the loop- 
holed wall behind the great breach were all abandoned ; the 
light division soldiers, who had already established them- 
selves in the ruins on the French left, immediately penetrated 
to the streets, and at the same moment the Portuguese at the 
small breach, mixed with British who had wandered to that 
point seeking for an entrance, burst in on their side. 

Five hours the dreadful battle had lasted at the walls, and 
now the stream of war went pouring into the town. The 
undaunted governor still disputed the victory for a short 
time with the aid of his barricades, but several hundreds of 
his men being cot off and taken in the horn-work, his garri- 
son was so reduced that even to effect a retreat behind the 
line of defences which separated the town from the Monte 
Orgullo was difficult. Many of his troops flying from the 
horn-work along the harbor flank of the town, broke 
through a body of the British who had reached through 
the vicinity of the fortified convent of Santa Teresa béfore 
them, and this post was the only one retained by the French 
in the town. i a e - sa “3 

Three generals, Leith, Oswald, and Robinson, had been 
hart in the trenches, Sir Richard Fietcher, the chief engineer, 
was killed, and Colonel Bargoyne, the next in command of 
that arm, was wounded. 

The carnage at the breaches was appalling. The volun- 
teers, although brought late into the action, had nearly half 
their number struck down, most of the regiments of the fifth 
division suffered in the same proportion, and the whole loss, 
since the renewal of the siege, exceeded two thousand five 
hundred men and officers. — History of the Peninsular War. 
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Prepared for the Magazine. 

[The following is an interesting sketch of the first formidable insurrec- 
tion of the slaves in St. Domingo, in 1791, resulting from the contests 
between the Royalist and Republican parties in that island. Both 
parties, while struggling for the supremacy, united in denying to the 
free mulatto population the privileges which the French legislature had 
conferred upon them, and had succeeded in suppressing an insurree- 
tion headed by the unfortunate Ojé, a mulatto, educated in France. 
The blacks were never wholly subdued, nor the contests between the 
different parties quieted, until the celebrated Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
in 1797, established Himself in the sole government, as general in 
chief of the French part of the island, and slavery was abolished by 
a decree of Polverel, one of the French commissioners, From that 
time, the island enjoyed peace under his vigorous rule,.until Bona- | 
parte sent a force of 30,000 men to re-establish slavery, when the 
scenes of horror re-commenced, and were only terminated by the 
expulsion and massacre of the whole French population. ] 


Tue excitement of the time was studiously incteased by 
vague reports of projected combinations of the mulattoes, 
who were in turn arousing the slaves to rebellion. Panic 
came to add to the moving mass of agitation and discontent. 
Under pretence, or with a real design to watch over the pub- 
lic safety, patrols were in constant duty, traversing the 
plantations and penetrating by night into the cabins of the 
negroes to search for indications of the suspected insurrec- 
tion. The astonished slave, who had fora long time shamed 
his betters by continuing in peace to follow the routine of 
his industry, now sought to learn the causes of this inqui- 
etude, and became every day more filled with amazement 
and an undefined restlessness. The whites might have em 
covered evidences of an approaching rebellion, but this was; 
not the real source of their anxiety. They had higher game| 
in view, and to counteract the designs and hopes of the) 
mulattoes they were willing to incur the hazard of a servile 
war. Though they despised the blacks too much to dread} 
the utmost that they could do, yet the outcry was ceaselessly 
spread that the natural operation of the decree tended to 
produce discontent and insubordination among the slaves.| 
The white creoles, in honest zeal to guard against danger, 
or with a recklessness of purpose truly diabolical, were more| 
than ever lavish of their cruelty to the negroes, and of their! 
insults and outrage towards the mulattoes. 

In the course of June and July some insurrectionary 
movements took place among the slaves about Port au} 
Prince, but by timely exertion they were easily and effectu-| 
ally arrested from farther progress. Upon the agents sum-, 
mary punishment was inflicted, if we may credit an extract| 
from a letter directed to the president of the Massaic club, in 
Paris. “If any one is wanted with you to cut off heads, J 
should recommend Gen. Caredeux. He has just beheaded’ 
fifty negroes on the plantation Aubry, and that no one should! 
be ignorant of the transaction, he has affixed the heads upon’ 
poles set along the hedges in imitation of palm trees.” This, 


THE INSURRECTION IN ST. DOMINGO, 
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revolt was checked, and its authors beheaded, but no sagacity, 
was put on the alert to trace the thread which conducted to a! 
wider magazine of explosion, that was soon to rend the colony | 
into atoms. To use the expression of Mirabeau, “ the colo- 
nists slept upon a Vesuvius, nor were they awaked by the 
first jets of its eruption.” 

On the 22d of August, the insurrection burst forth in all 
its terror and calamity. The slaves of the plantation Tur- 
pin, headed by an English negro named Buckman, set out 
at ten o’clock at night, in their way drawing into their ranks 
the slaves of four or five other plantations, and commenced 
the horrors of a wide spread negro insurrection. They were 
the veriest tigers in rage and cruelty. The plain of Cape 
Francois, that might have rivalled the fabled garden of the 
Hesperides, both in richness and beauty, was soon in one. 
universal conflagration, the gleams of which painted the: sky | 


‘linstances put to death by that very master himself. 


population to arms. The people came out of their houses, 
accosted and questioned each other, and catching courage 
from the effect of numbers, their former fear was soon 
changed to @n inspiriting cry for vengeance, which in their 
determined infatuation was principally directed against the 
mulattoes. These were accused of having instigated, the 
blacks to revolt, and on them it was thought immediate and 
|summary vengeance should fall. In the delirium of the 
moment a few of that unfortunate race expiated with their 
lives the suspicion of their being accomplices with the rebels 
in the plain. 

The insurrection ane like a stream of electricity, and 
within four days one third part of the plain of Cape Francois 
was but a heap of ashes. They immediately extended their 
ravages from the sea shore to the mountains, and when noth- 
ing more was left for them to destroy, their headlong tu- 
multousness began to give place in their leisure to a regular 
organization and a more systematic warfare. Their con- 
tinuance in the field, notwithstanding the vast amount of 
plunder to tempt them from their course, and the celerity 
and skilfulness of their movements, had already given rise 
to the suspicion that they were guided in their enterprise by 
some being superior tothemselves. They no longer exposed 
themselves in masses to the destructive sweep of cannon 
and small arms, but by scattering their detachments, by 
suddenly dispersing to the shelter of hedges and thickets, 
when occasion required, they often succeeded in surprising 
or surrounding their enemy, and when neither could be done, 
in crushing them by a vast superiority in numbers. 

The infatuated colonists could only be restrained from 
their perpetual discord by a sense of immediate and over- 
whelming danger. Soon as success in a few skirmishes had 
manifested to them that even in their crippled state they || 
could maintain their superiority over the negroes, all their 
ancient discord was commenced anew. Instead of marching 
to crush the rebellion by one bold and vigorous movement, 
the time, which was so precious and irrevocable, was spent 
in mutual recrimination and reproaches of each other; both 
sides accusing their opponents of having excited the slaves 
to rebellion. Meantime the insurgents, in full possession of 
the plain of Cape Francois, were revelling amidst the spoils 
of the vanquished. The colonists, to intimidate them, changed 
the sluggish and inefficient war they were carrying on to one 
of extermination. This was ill-timed and impolitic, for the 
insurrection had grown too strong to yield to fear, and the 
negroes repaid the cruelty by augmenting the tortures of 
their own captives. The negro chiefs would have no neu- 
trals among those of their race, and the more faithful slaves, 
who were found concealing themselves from the rebels, were 
put to death by their own countrymen. On the other hand, 
parties of enraged whites were traversing the country, and 
with an undiscriminating vengeance killing every living 
thing that was black. The faithful slave, who iy this recip- 
rocal destruction came to claim the protection of his master 
against those who on either side sought his life, was in many 
This 
blind severity served no purpose but to swell the ranks of 
the rebels, for the peaceable negro could find no security for 
his life but by assuming arms in the ranks of his countrymen. 

In the first moments of the rebellion the negroes had mur- 
dered all their prisoners, but as success increased, the com- 
placency of triumph taught them more clemency, or perhaps 
they had become glutted with cruelty and crime. They no 
longer massacred the women and children, and only showed 
themselves cruel to their prisoners taken in battle, whom 
they put to death with such studied tortures as cannot be 
named without a thrill of horror. They. tore them with red- 
hot pincers — sawed them asunder between planks — roasted 


in lurid horror, while the smoke enveloped the whole country | them by a slow fire—or tore out their eyes with red-hot 
in uncertain gloom. The ranks of the rebels were increased etidhlanbeien: Their principal leader, Jean Francois, assumed 
at every step of their progress, and along their march of de- lthe tile of grand admiral of France, and his lieutenant, 
vastation they massacred every white who fell into their’ Biassou, called himself generalissimo of the conquered coun- 
power, without distinction of age or sex, viewing with fiendish try. They were evidently under the guidance and instruc- 
delight the agonies and groans of those whom so lately they tion of demons higher in intelligence than they. The rebels 
had not dared to look in the face. stated that they were in arms for their king, whom their ene- 
These scenes of destruction were continned through the mies and his had cast into prison — but at other times they 
night, and on the following day the inhabitants of Cape Fran-, asserted that their sole object was to save themselves from 
cois knew nothing of the disasters around them, but by the their tyrants, the planters. 
smoke that obscured the horizon, and the fugitives that were|| After a long succession of skirmishes, which had resulted 
pouring into their gates. Petrified-with horror and panic, |in nothing but to drive the rebels from the plain to the moun- 


they quickly fastened themselves in their houses, and locked tains, whence after the withdrawal of the troops they rushed 
up their slaves. 
living objects seen in the streets, as they were hurrying to 
their different posts. 


The troops of the garrison were the only | back again to the plain, the negroes were nearly subdued by 
2 combined movement, which had been ordered by M. 


An alarm gun soon called the whole’ Blanchelande, and executed by M. Toussard. Camp Le- 
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coque and Acul were taken by the whites, and a large <aavt cit er ians Belniaia a cae Sate es the anemsceniicar dale eae Reem ee eaten ae 
of negroes were surrounded upon the plantation Alquier, who 
were surprised by night, and all who were unable to effect 
an escape were cut in pieces. 

While ruin was thus universal in the North, the free 
mulattoes of the South were seizing the present conjuncture 
io establish their rights by force. Their leaders showed 
themselves more skilful than Ojé. Instead of remaining in 
Port au Prince they made their rendezvous at Croix des 
Bouquets, and made no demonstration of their design till 
their organization had been made complete. Port au Prince 
considered itself strong enough to punish this schism, and 
\the military forces of the place took up their march imme- 
diately for the encampment of the mulattoes. Some detach- 
ments of cavalry from both sides had already met in the 
plain of Cul de Sac, and the advantage. was clearly on the 
side of the mulattoes. On the night of the first of September 
a body of adventurers and sailors, joined to a force of two 
hundred troops of the line and a detachment of the national 
guard, and furnished with a small train of artillery, set off 
from Port au Prince to attack the post of Croix des Bouquets. 
They continued their march until break of day, when they 
|found themselves in the grounds of the plantation Pernier, 
and the fields of cane in flames on every side of their column. 
A brisk fire of musketry from an ambuscade of mulattoes 
immediately followed, and the field was strewed with killed 
and wounded. The whites were thrown into disorder, and 
their rout soon became complete. The mulattoes with ad- 
mirable tact followed up their advantage by making imme- 
diate offers to negotiate, which their defeated opponents ac- 
jcepted without a moment’s hesitation. A treaty was made, 
‘called a Concordat, in which the whites promised to make 
ino farther oppositith to the late decree of the National As- 
sembly, as well as to recognize ihe political equality of 
mulattoes with themselves, and to secure the complete in- 
demnification of all those who had suffered for political of- 
fences, either in property, person or life. The Concordat, 
however, was soon broken, and the mulattoes driven from 
Port au Prince. 

Meantime the war of the insurgent slaves continued in the 
plain of Cape Francois with unmitigated fierceness, and 
jhuman blood still flowed in torrents amid the cruelty prac- 
tised on both sides. It was estimated that within the space 
of two months more than two thousand whites had fallen 
victims to the insurrection—that one hundred and eighty 
)sugar plantations, and nearly nine hundred plantations of 
\coffee, cotton and indigo, had been laid waste, and their mills 
jand houses consumed to ashes. 

Twelve hundred families, once opulent and happy, were 
reduced to utter poverty, and driven in their destitution to 
subsist on public charity or private hospitality, in their own 
or foreign countries. More thap ten thousand of the rebels 
also had perished by the sword or by famine, and many hun- 
dreds of them had met their fate from the hands of the public 
executioner. 





| 














RUN-AWAY POND. 


Tus is a name given toa place in the town of Glover, 
Orleans county, Vt.; not where there is now a pond, but 
from which, as the name intimates, a pond once run away. 
The facts in regard to this spot were published in 1810, but 
by many may be forgotten. There was a pond of water 
about three miles in length, and some half a mile in breadth, 
from which issued a small stream running to the south, and 
mingling in its course with the waters that flow into the 
Connecticut river. There was another small stream taking 
its rise a little to the north and west of this pond, the waters 
of which were discharged to the north, falling into Barton 
river, and finally finding their way through lake Memphre- 
magog into the St. Lawrence. On this stream there was a 
mill ; and the owner having viewed the make of the ground 
to the north end or head of the pond, and finding its eleva. 
tion so small as to oppose but a trifling obstacle to its run. 
ning in that direction, conceived the idea of turning its course 
to the north, so as to aid in the operations of his mill. Ac- 
cordingly on the 4th of July, himself and a number of others, 
went with spades and shovels and commenced digging. 
They very soon found that a few inches from the surface 
there was nothing but quicksand, and the moment the wa- 
‘er began to run in that direction, this gave way very rapid- 
ly, cutting a channel, and the whole water of the pond soon 
appeared to rush to that point—the banks of the new stream 
caving in, were swept on by the flood, so that the party were 
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only able to escape with their lives. The owner of the mill 
seeing at once that there might be more water than he de- 
sired, and that his mill might be in danger, very judiciously 
made a rapid movement in advance of the water, and arriv- 
ed just in time to apprise his wife of her danger, and enabled 
her to escape from the mill which she was attending in her 
husband’s absence. As the flood moved onward, it bore 
down every thing that opposed its progress, taking along 
trees, earth and rocks, and in narrow places in the valley, 
the moving mass would rise often to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, and again reaching a broader place would spread 
out and leave immense masses of timber, stones and earth, 
which, after a lapse of 29 years, are still visible. Theybe- 
holder who was not apprised of what had been done, was 
struck with absolute amazement, as the mater, the moving 
cause, was wholly invisible. He saw trees of all sizes, and 
and every other substance, which could be accumulated, 
rolling onward; roaring and crashing arfd shaking the hills, 
and leaving perfect desolation in its course —the forest and 
the morass were both obliterated, the hills were laid low, 
and the valleys were exalted. It swept in this way some 
20 miles, the whole distance to Lake Memphremagog, where 
finding nothing to resist its course, it gradually mingled with 
its placid waters, having erected at every step the most en- 
during monuments of its resistless power. 

The width of the tract of this fuod was from six or eight 
rods to near half a mile. When the mighty torrent, rolling 
onward, struck the mill, for whose benefit this “ letting out of 
waters” was undertaken, it was crushed into atoms, and so 
completely obliterated that not a vestige has ever been found. 
There was only here and there a solitary tree left to show 
that a forest had been there. In one of (hem, a fish was 
found 20 feet from the ground. 

Among the extraordinary and almost incredible exhibi- 
tions of the power of this flood, is the fact that a rock was 
moved about half a mile, the estimated weight of which was 
fifty tons! 

The pond lay between the mountains, occupying the whole 
space, and on being drained it was found to have been sev- 
enty feet in depth. Through the bed of “ Run-away pond” 
the whole three miles, there is now a road leading to Montpelier. 
The town of Glover has been greatly benefitted by the open- 
ing of this road. A delightfal little village now occupies 
ground which was made by the flood. It may be asked 
what was the fate of the inhabitants below? The answer 
is, that 29 years ago there was not a house, and no building 
except the mill, in the track over which the flood passed. 
Run-away pond will long continue an object of much curi- 
osity, and the history of its unceremonious exit will continue 
to be told by generations yet to come. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 


To a certain extent, it may happen of mountains as of 
birds, of which it is proverbially said — ‘Far away fowls 
have feathers fair; ’’ yet we are compelled to believe that 
the Himalaya range, while it greatly exceeds the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Norway, the Swiss Alps, and even the 
Andes, in altitude, equals them in grandeur of scenery. 
Travellers who have seen both, yield the palm to this chain, 
which divides the plains of Hisdostan from those of Thibet, 
and in which the Ganges and the Jamna, and many smaller 
rivers, have their rise. These, however, are but isolated fea- 
tures of this sublime barrier of our eastern empire. 

Since the termination of the Goorka war in 1815, this in- 
teresting scenery has been opened to English travellers, who 
have not yet been able to penetrate the regions of perpetual 
snow. Some of these mountains rise to the immense height 
of 27,000 feet above the level of the sea; and from 18,000 to 
30,000 feet appears a common altitude. The passes which 
European travellers have already explored, as those of Shas- 
tool and Rol, are from 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the level 
of the sea; and, therefore, higher than the summit of Mont 
Blanc. The Shastool pass is flanked by an inaccessible icy 
peak, 2,000 feet higher than itself. 

There is very little level ground to be found in these moun- 
tainous districts, though cultivation is attempted upon the 
southward slopes, at the incredible height of 10,000 feet, and 
in some places even higher. There the crops are cut before 
they are ripe. Few human habitations are found above 
9,500 in height, and at 11,800 the forest ceases, though dwari 
birches and bushes creep up to 13,000. Pasture ranges seem 
to ascend to 14,000 feet. On the northern side of some oi 
the valleys, having, of course, a southern exposure, both 


dwellings and fields are found somewhat higher, and furze 
bushes are found at the immense height of 17,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Since the Goorkas, a brave and hardy 
race of mountaineers, were finally subdued by Sir David 


too. I’m sure they’ve been long enough in making it up at 
any rate; for to my certain knowledge he used to call when 
they lived in George street, and that is more than three years 
since.” “Indeed,” replied the party addressed, “ I’m not so 





Ochterlony, they have been taken under the protection of |/sure about it as all that. I have always bad my own opinion 


the British government, and now occupy military stations in |/that he is one of these flirting fellows that never know their 
the hills, proving faithful mercenaries to their conquerors, |}own mind for three minutes at a time, and whatever they do, 
who depend upon them alone for maintaining the peace of ||take good care never to come to the point. However, | 
the country. The conquered districts are now visited every ||dare say, he gets enough of encouragement, and they may 
year by the English, whose summer journeys to the hills, or ||take their own way of it, for me. Had the father not been a 
the inferior range of the Himalaya, form delightful episodes || poor silly man, he would have settled the matter long ere 
in the lives of the sweltering European residents of the plains. ||this.”’ ; 

They seel¢ at once health, in a bracing climate, and pleasure} There are strong grounds for belief that Mrs. Brotherstone 
in contemplating the most sublime and picturesque scenery |/is not far from the truth in her opinion of our hero, Mr. 
in the world. The number of visiters in search of health,||Brown. Under the indistinct idea that he is in love with a 
change of air and amusement, and of scientific travellers jyoung lady, when he is no such thing, the dangling genteel 
and sportsmen, increases every year. Their journeys have|/young man Haunts her wherever she goes, gets recognized 
been facilitated by the formation of an excellent road, and || by her father and mother as a suitable mateh for their daugh- 
there are now several hill-stations, in which the residents in j|ter, flirts about with her for a year or two, without, be it re- 
the plains have villas, to which they repair during the hot||membered, ever having spoken a word to her of personal 
seasons. The description given of these new mountain re-|/esteem or attachment, yet insinuated himself so far into her 
treats reminds us of the watering places in the Pyrenees. |/good graces by his actions and looks — bis ‘everlasting dan- 
Mussooree, one of the principal hill-settlements, and a great gling —that he knows he could get her at any time for the 
resort of visiters from the plains, is 6,500 feet above the level |jasking ; then, behold when he sees he can secure another 
of the sea. The neighborhood commands the most extensive || with a better fortune, or in his eyes some other great recom- 
and splendid views of the rich plains of Hisdostan, with the|;mendation, he leaves the long assiduously courted young 
Ganges and Jumna winding through them, for forty miles, ||lady, to pine over her solitary fate. How often is this the 
out of the 1,200 miles of their prolonged course. — Tait’s||case in the middle ranks of life. How many hundreds and 
|thousands of young women have had cause to rue that they 


—_—_—=———— lever gave any permanent encouragement to a dangler. 
Such a character acts like a blight on the fate of a young 

DANGLERS. lady ; for he not only consumes her valuable time, and dis- 

“ By the by, do you know who that genteel looking man ||tracts her feelings, but prevents real and modest admirers 
is, that I see constantly hanging about the Wilsons’? Go||from making advances; wherefore, in the end she has to 





Magazine. 


ision to call on Mrs. Wilson about the character of a servant, 


where I will, 1 am sure to see him along with one or other 
of the young ladies. Last Wednesday night, having occa- 
whom did I see stuck up in the corner of a sofa, but this 
same young gentleman, discussing with Miss Jessy, if I un- 
derstood it rightly, the merits of a patent thread paper? J 





next night saw him with them in the pit of the theatre, the 


marry a person of inferior respectability, or remain in the 
list of old maids. Such a result forms the worst feature in 
the case of the dangler. Heedless of the havoc he is com- 
/mitting in the fate of the young lady; not reflecting that 
what has been killing of time or amusement to him, has been 





||protracted torture to a sensitive female, who probably all the 


while pardons him, from the impression that he is only wait- 


third seat from the orchestra: and I am positive that he is/|ing till he can conveniently make a declaration, he either 
ten times oftener in their seat at church than in his own, ||starts off after a new object, or grows cool in his attentions 
wherever that may be.’’ Such is the sort of question that |jafier the bloom of her youth is fled. Yet, we have known 
some well meaning but curious female controller-general of|jdanglers deservedly caught in their own cunning devices. 
society puts, on observing a dangler in high practice. The eldest daughter in the family, to whom he has long been 

The danglers are a class of young men belonging to some |jin his own opinion attached, is carried uff as it were, out of 
idle profession, who are never happy unless they be on terms his very grasp, when he thought himself most secure ; and 
of intimate acquaintance in families having one or two daugh-|/he probably enters into a campaign of dangling with the 
ters come toa marriageable time of life. Having effected an younger ; but she is also married before he has time to make 
introduction, it is impossible to tell how—most likely at a|jup his resolution, and he is left in®# queerish, desolate con- 
soiree, where he made quite a sensation by dancing the Lan-|{dition. In such cases, we bave known the dangler of half a 
cers in first-rate style, or through means of ‘another dangler||dozen years pretend to feel hurt, and actually wonder how 
ot friend of the family, or, what is more likely still, through ||Miss Wilson, or Miss Any-body-else “ was in such a harry 
an acquaintanceship of a brother of the young ladies, picked ||to get off, for it was well known to her that nobody felt so 


up at fencing school —the dangler falls into a habit of drop. | much attached to her, as himself.” 


ping in at all seasons, and in a short time, from being a| 
good-looking young man, and of tolerable address, becomes 
a privileged person in the household. If there be any dinner, | 
tea, or supper party, Mr. Brown’s name is sure to be put 





Such is the drivel of a discontented dangler. He breaks 


| his acquaintance with the family “ which has used him so 


very ill,” and looks about him for means of revenge in mar- 
rying some “extraordinary great match.” He procures 


down first on the list, or is there of his own accord: and|/an acquaintance with the elegant and accomplished Miss 


from his frequent appearance on such occasions, a certain 
kind of understanding as to his motives, prevails among all 
descriptions of visiters. The dangler thus makes himself a 
species of necessary evil in the family. He brings all the 
floating small talk of the town to the young ladies; speaks 
to them about concerts, play actors, and charity sermons ; 
helps the tea kettle, and has a habit of saying “allow me,” 
and making a movement as if to rise when anything is to be 
lifted ; converses on the color of the new winter dresses, and 
leads the laugh when anything droll is mentioned. When 
Miss Jenny and Miss Sally go out for a walk, or any neces- 
sary piece of duty, the dangler has a knack of hitting the 
exact time they are to leave the house, and, with an inclina- 
tion, offers his arm, but always has a tendency to be on the 
side next miss Jessy. At “kirk or at market” the dangler 
acts the obliging young man, being equally ready to carry a 
parasol, or look out the place in the Bible or psalm book. 
The dangler, in shorts, is ubiquitous in his services, and so, | 
is a matter of course, all the world put him down as a fa- 
vored suitor of one or other of the young ladies. 

“Take my word for it,” says Mrs. Gavine to her friend 
Mrs. Brotherstone, “it is a set thing that young Tom Brown 








Blackitt, who lives with her aunt in the Crescent, and who, 
it is currently reported, has three thousand pounds at her 
disposal, besides expectations from her uncle, the lieutenant 
colonel in India. The aunt, who is a knowing hand in the 
science of dangling, encourages his addresses, but takes care 
not to be long in fixing him, by asking him with an air, (some 
day about twenty minutes past twelve o’clock, when he had 
called, in a pair of washed gloves, to attend the young lady 
to the Exhibition,) “what his intentions are regarding her 
niece.” Of course Mr. Brown protests —rather in a flutter, 
however — that his intentions are beyond all measure “ honor- 
able.” The marriage, in such a case, soon ensues, and the 
dangler is beautifully noosed with a girl, who, according to 
the controllers-general of the neighborhood, “ cannot put on 
her own clothes,” *‘ who has all kinds of bad habits,” not a 
penny of fortune, no expectations from her uncle in India — 
being a married man with five mulatto daughters —and, 
consequently, to sum up the story, makes the dangler mis- 
erable for all the rest of his life. 


Dean Swirt says he never knew a man rise to eminence 
who lay in bed of a morning; and Dr. Franklin says, he 


is after Jessy Wilson, and there’s no doubt he will get her, 'who rises late may trot all day and not overtake his business. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. coming season. The last concerts evinced a high degree of|} A violent explosion of fire-damp recently took place at one 

We are obliged to remind some of our subscribers, that they are in||skill, and we trast this series will be so well patronized by |jof the pits in Macclesfield. The explosion was so powerful, 
arrears for the Magazine, and that the volume is nearly closed. If pay-||ihe public, as to be rendered a source of profit, and enable the ||that large lumps of coal were brought up from the bottom of 
peomriasionen <arsnccngeosee siysttininy  adhesmretialy ee managers to sustain their efforts for the improvement of||the pit tothe surface, a height of 130 yards, and at the same 
penne el etna ell sound ns musical science. A new lease of the Odeon, for a term of||time an overpowering sulphurous smell issued from it. Eight 


W Ee Ee K LY ™ A @ A Z j N Ee ; five years, has been taken. The Professors are, Messrs. |/corpses have been brought up; and one man and a boy are 


Lowell Mason, Henry Schmidt, and Joseph A. Keller. Or-||im a most dangerous situation, they having been burnt most 
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The famous military road across the Alps, over Simplon, 
is forty-five miles in length, and passes over an eminence 
6,174 feet above the level of the sea. Ii has fifty bridges 
and five tunnels, the latter measuring together 1,338 feet in 
length. It cost 18,000,000 francs — about $3,285,000. 

The Chartists are connecting their scattered forces under 
the banner of (as they term it) moral and passive resistance. 
They have determined upon a convention being held at 
Manchester, and have elected delegates to sit in it. 

On the 24th of July, the settlement called San Fernanda, 
situated within the port of Neuvitas, in the island of Cuba, 
was entirely destroyed by fire, which caused much distress, 
and reduced many poor families to the greatest indigence. 

The Belgian Legislature has passed a bill granting $80,000 
annually, for the establishment of a line of Steamers between 
Belgium and the United States. 

A steam navigation company is about to be formed in 
England, to secure a regular communication with the East 


ganist, Mr. F. F. Maller. dreadfully. Five more have been most seriously injured. 


ARRIVAL OF THE Acapia.— The quickest passage yet made. 
—The second of Mr. Cunard’s line, the Acadia, arrived on 
Monday morning, quite unexpectedly, having made the pas- 
sage in twelve and ahalf days. The success of the two first 
vessels of this line, in arriving as early as those at New 
York, which sailed four days before them, appears to demon- 
strate the superiority of this route which has been so fondly 
anticipated. The President, which sailed on the first, arrived 
at New York on the same day the Acadia arrived here, but 
a few hours later, having been seventeen days on the pas- 
sage. A summary of the news by these arrivals will be 
found in our weekly record. 


WESTERN SKETCHES. 
OR, LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—NO. VI. 

We now have our letter-writer fairly on his way to New 
Orleans. Enrapvared with the Great River he is, of course ; 
but let him tell his own story : — 

“From St. Louis to New Orleans is about fifteen hundred 
miles. It was the middle of December when I left the former, 
and as you will suppose, cold weather had opened upon us 
at that time. A surtout was necessary. After passing the 
Ohio, vegetation gradually wore the appearance of returning 
spring ; and when crossing the line of Louisiana, the love- 
liness of June—the fragrance of the flowers—the green 
towering sugar-cane, and grassy banks —all told that we 
now were in a summer clime. For one hundred and sixty 
miles above New Orleans the banks present one continued 
cultivated and settled country. The sugar plantations, with 
the beautifal and airy mansions of the planters, and the 
extensive out-works necessary in carrying on the sugar 
business, all are a new sight to the eye of the Northerner. 
Here, awakening at dawn of day, I beheld, from my state 
room, even before the less striking objects were visible, the 
green lawn and wide extended cane-fields of the plantations 
along the shore we were now rapidly leaving behind us. The 
air at the same time was delicious. I soon took my position 
in the steersman’s room, and from thence had a perfect sur- 
vey of this picturesque country. Imagine the river nearly 
two miles wide, its course varying every mile or two, at 
times almost at right angles, and thus new scenes bursting 
upon the eye, before that which charmed at the moment was 
dismissed.~ Our course was some twelve miles the hour. 
So level and so low is the country, ( indeed, below the water, and }| 
prevented only by the Levee, which extends nearly two hun- 
dred miles above New Orleans, from inundation,) that the 
river, stretching before us, and visible, a serpentine track, 
many miles in advance, appeared. rather a lake built up, 
running over the lovely green and flowering plains on either 
side. All this was the most enticing half hour before sun- 
rise. The splendor of the scene you cannot conceive, as 
its rays brightened and fired the atmosphere in nearing the 
horizon. New beauties were unfolded in the country. It 
was truly animated nature — objects seemed literally to come | 
forth, to show themselves, at the summons of day. A golden 
migt had spread a soft and exhilarating hue over the land- 
s . It was dissipated as we gazed at it; the broad flood 
: iver shone more and more refulgent; and now broke 
out the sun himself upon our sight. A world of fire, it seemed 
indeed, for so rarefied was the air that its orb appeared three 
times his usual circumference. The spectacle at the moment 
was truly the most imposing my eyes had ever seen.” 




























Ir has been remarked that a true wit is not only witty him- 
self, but the cause of wit in others. Capt. Sturgis’s happy 
toast to the captain of the Britannia, as “the only man who 
had dared to deat the Queen,” has called forth a response 
\from the editor of the Mercantile, Who says the captain of 
the Acadia has “ made all square by beating the President.” 


Indies. 
The Prince de Joinville sailed from Toulon for St. Helena, 


in the frigate Belle Poule, on the Napoleon expedition, on 
the 7th ult. 


Bustwess Mivectorp. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street 
Koston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, heauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decayi ng, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warrante 


Tre Berean Giant is seven feet six inches high, and 
weighs 320 pounds. Hecan lift from the ground with his 
hands a weight of eight hundred pounds. 














Tue editor of the Transcript has been studying Bronsonics. 
He gives the pronunciation of Acadia, — Ak-a’-dia. 
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GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Commoyw will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Ureams, Soda, Mead, Cake, @r., Of the best quatity , atthe Paxx Saroon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
‘ Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 

uckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 


The New York Star says that our Charge to Guatemala, 
Mr. Stephens, will soon publish, in two volumes, an account 
lof his extraordinary discoveries of ancient ruins in that part 
jof South America, made during his recent visit there. 

Washington Irving is said to engaged on a new work, the 
subject of which is the incidents connected with the visits of 
Columbus to this continent. 

A machine has been invented in Maryland, by which the 
farmers there have shucked (husked) and shelled their corn 
at the rate of forty bushels per hour ! 

It is said that the New York City Directory, just published, 
shows a falling off of 1750 mercantile firms within a year. 

The arrival of the Acadia brings intelligence of a disa- 
greement between the French and English governments, 
which threatens an interruption of the peace of Europe. 

France was not a party to the arrangements of the other 
powers respecting the Egyptian quarrel, and has determined 
to sustain Mehemet Ali in the possession of Syria, which the 
other parties have required him to resign. The Ftench have 
accordingly increased their fleet and called out the reserved 
conscriptions, augmenting their forces by the addition of 
100,000 men. These warlike preparations may prove only 
a demonstration to bring the other powers to more favorable 
terms, but there is, no doubt, great danger of the breaking 
out of a general war. 

Spanish affairs, since the subjugation of the Carlists, ap- 
pear to be settling down to a state of tranquillity. Don Carlos 
is in France. 

The insyrrection in Syria is said to be formidable. Damas. 
cus is threatened by Said Emir, at the head of 16,000 Syrians, 
who have all solemnly sworn not to lay down their arms 
until they have accomplished the ruin of the Egyptian ad- 
ministration. 

The Egyptian troops are attacked, beaten, or held in check, 
at all points. On the 11th of June, the peasants command- 
ed by Emir Ali, attacked Beyrout. 

Some days afier the garrison, having been reinforced by 
3,000 men, made a sortie, but having been gallantly receiv- 
ed by the insurgents, the Egyptians fled, and reached Bey- 
rout in great disorder, after having lost a number of men, 
and left 300 muskets on the field of battle. 

Dr. Lardner has been amerced in the sum of £8000 for 
the seduction of Mrs. Heaviside, with whom he has eloped 
to France. 





HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House, ) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been in u in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
band books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscripiion price 2 Jw paper. 

Trams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, ph trad to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing go, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers. 

D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
. 37 Cornhill. 
{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by paw. the above. ] 


In looking over the sheets of the forthcoming “ Toxen For 
1841,” which we have had the privilege of examining, we 
have fallen upon the trail of our friend, Corporal Tinkelpo. 
We will not now complain of him for desertion, as he has 
rendered such good service of late under our banner ; and we 
cannot help congratulating him on his good fortune, not only 
in being sustained by such happy inspirations in his marches || 
and perils in the swamps of Florida, but in having leisure | 
enough to give them utterance. The following is beautiful. 


STANZAS. 


No bugle must sound : 
Ye bright waving banners stoop low! 
Let your lances with cypress be bound — 
Let the drums be all silent in woe! 


The bravest in fight— 
The pride of our glory is slain! 
On the war-cloud, to mansions of light, 
His spirit has sped from the plain. 
East Florida, 1840. 





Boston Acapemy or Music.— We learn from the Eighth 
Annual Report of this institution, just published, that its 
financial condition, though somewhat embarrassed, has im- 
proved during the past year, and that arrangements have 
been made for a series of concerts, to commence early in the 
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SS Qi Aayib to 
A BALLAD, ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE BY PAUL SCHMIDT. 
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We've travers’d yon mountain, and = on its brow, We've 
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But now bare and hoa-ry our fa-vor-ite tree, That once spread its glo-ry o’er 
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FOURTH VERSE. 





SECOND VERSE, 
%Neath its shade my first sonnet did beauty survey, °Tis a drear waste I wander in sunshine or shade— e s 
When her tear fell upon it and hallowed the lay; The mountain smiles yonder, but where is the maid? 
But the ploughshare has banished each trace round the tree, Yon withered form bending her dim eyes on me, 


And youth’s vision has vanished from Mary and me, A tear and smile blending, by Heaven ‘tis she ! 


FIFTH VERSE. 
Let the fond tear of feeling down wrinkled cheeks stray, 
Where time has been stealing the roses away ; 
Our bright dream is over, and near us I see, 
There’s a green sod to cover both Mary and me! 


THIRD VERSE. 
Yes! the wale of our fathers is desolate now, 
No fairy form gathers from bush and from boughs 
In silence they slumber beneath the yew tree, 
Who times out of number blessed Mary and me. 








| good opinion of bis own vocal powers. Once, when the|| We regard it as a fact, which if not beyond dispute, ought 
rer was giving out the tune, he stopped him, saying,|/to be, that whoever cheats a newspaper publisher, is sure at 





A MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. 

Dr. Forp, the rector of Melton, was an enthusiast in music, 
very singular in his manner, and a great humorist. His pas- 
sion for sacred music was publicly known, from his constant 
attendance at most of the musical festivals in the kingdom. 








“ John, you have pitched too low—follow me.” Then, clear-||last to go to the penitentiary or be hung— most likely the 

ing up his voice, he lustily began the tune. When the//latter. There are a number of persons on our books, who 

psalmody went to his mind, he enjoyed it; and, in his parox-|/behave as if they meant to cheat us. We warn them to be 

I have frequently met him, and always found him in ecsta-}/ysms of delight, would dangle one or both of his legs over|/|careful. . 

cies with Handel’s music, especially the “‘ Messiah.” His/|the side of the pulpit during the singing. When preaching 

admiration of this work was carried to such an excess, that||a charity sermon at Melton, some gentlemen of the hunt|} Demonax being asked by a wag “how many pounds of 

he told me he never made a journey from Mielfon to Leices-|/entered the church rather late. He stopped, and cried out,|/smoke might be obtained from a hundred weight of wood?” 

ter, that he did not sing it quite through. His performance||‘‘ Here they come; here come the red coats; they know||calmly replied, ‘‘ Weigh the ashes, and what is wanting is 

served as a pedometer by which he could ascertain his pro-||their Christian duties: there’s not a man among them that|/smoke.” 

gress on the road. As soon as he had crossed Melton bridge,}|is not good fora guinea!” ° ea 

he began the overture, and always found himself in the|} The doctor was himself a performer, had a library of|| We should not measure men by Sundays, without looking 

chorus, “ Lift up your heads,” when he arrived at Brooksby|/music, and always took the “ Messiah” with him on his wi what they do all the week after. 

gate. “Thanks be to God,” the moment he got through the|| musical journeys. I think it was at Birmingham festival = 

Thurmasten toll-gate. As the pace of his old horse was||that he was sitting with his book upon his knee, humming} Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 on 

pretty regular, he contrived to conclude the Amen chorus!|the music with the performers, to the great annoyance of [annam, es eee Se ee a ae 
5 |" receive five copies. No subscriptions received fora less term tha 

always at the cross in the Belgrave gate. Though a very|/an attentive listener, who said, “I did not pay to hear you|| 0) ay tetters must he post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 

pious person, his eccentricity was, at times, not restrained|jsing.” “Then,” said the doctor, you have that into the bar-|]- 








even in the pulpit. It need not be stated that he had a pretty |] gain.” — Gardiner’s Music and Friends. Sohn DB. BEall, Printer. 





